JYEKUNDO

courtyard was empty, and one of my new friends <
told us that the chief, or Ponbo, of the district, who11
also the abbot of the lamasery, suspecting me of being a
spy from the fact that I was not provided with the pass
from the Hsi-ning Amban which all travelers from China
cany with them, had issued orders forbidding any one
trading with me. Whoever disobeyed was to be severely
beaten, or, if a lama, his nose and ears were to be slit,
and a reward of ten bricks of tea was to be given to
the informer. As a reason for these orders, the Ponbo
said that it had been revealed to him by his books on
divination that I was a man deeply versed in magic art,
with the power of bringing back to me, within three
days, any money or goods paid by me to others, to my
own great profit and their manifest loss. Hence these
measures were necessary for the people's protection.
This taboo was to be in vigor until he could return from
Tendo, for which town he started at once to consult with
other chiefs on his future action. This gave me eight
days of respite in which to decide on some plan for con-
tinning my journey southward, for in less time than that
he could not possibly return.
Jyekundo (altitude 12,930 feet) is at the confluence of
two small streams whose united waters empty into the Dre
ch'u not many miles to the east of the town. The larger
of these two streams comes from the south, and is called
the PacM drti; the name of the other, which flows from
the west, I did not learn. The town contains about one
hundred families (400 persons),1 some three hundred lamas,
and a floating population of several hundred in which are
a number of Chinese and fifteen Mongols with their wives.
1 The number of children in Tibetan families rarely exceeds two. That of
Nam-ts'o Pur-dung, in whieh there were six, was considered abnormally large.